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a "bogey figure," but out of such diverse materials that the finished 
article fails to resemble anything existing under heaven or on earth. 

Even if we grant, for the moment, tha t t her Socio-Anthropometric 
school does exist, we fail to see that the arguments here brought forward 
would invalidate its claims. What the author has done is to prove, by 
her carefully compiled physical data, that the five nations considered 
are made up of such heterogeneous types that it would be absolutely 
unsafe to try to correlate any known set of national mental traits with 
an average of the physical features. To take the physical average of a 
population as diverse as that of Italy, and to assign to it the Italian 
mental traits, as given by the author, is to place in the same category the 
tall brachycephals of Lombardy and Pedmont, and the short dolicho- 
cephals of Lucca and Sardinia. Such a procedure is no more justified 
than it would be to apply the same traits to the Perm group in eastern 
Russia, or to a considerable proportion of the population of Denmark. 

Finally, the mental or sociological characteristics given for the various 
nations seem quite as open to question as is the average of physical 
data. Any argument which assigns the same mental traits to the 
Englishman of Yorkshire and the Irishman of Kerry needs no further 
refutation. 

Fay-Cooper Cole 
North America 

The Constitution of The Five Nations. Arthur C. Parker. (New 

York State Museum Bulletin, No. 184, Albany, N. Y.: April 1, 1916). 

Traditional History of The Confederacy of The Six Nations. Duncan 

Campbell Scott, F.R.S.C. (Royal Society of Canada, Proceedings 

and Transactions, 3rd Series, vol. v., Ottawa, Canada, 1912, Section 

II, 195-246 pp.). 

Civil, Religious and Mourning Councils and Ceremonies of Adoption 

of the New York Indians. Rev. William M. Beauchamp. (New 

York State Museum Bulletin, No. 113, Albany, N. Y., June, 1907). 

These three publications are considered here together because they 

deal with a common topic — the League of the Iroquois. They severally 

repeat old errors and so diffuse them broadcast under the patronage 

of learned institutions, and so the following strictures are made on the 

untrustworthy character of much of their contents, lest the unwary 

student be led into accepting misinformation for truth. 

It must be noted that the second publication also forms a part of the 
contents of the first, in which the fact of its separate publication by 
Mr. Duncan Campbell Scott is not mentioned by the editor. 
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The third publication is interesting chiefly as compilation of texts, 
notes, comments and quotations rather than as a serious study and 
analysis of the complex institutions mentioned in the title of the work. 
Thus, for example, a long list of etymologies is quoted from Morgan, 
although a large majority of them are worthless; the texts and transla- 
tions cited from Hale are not revised and corrected, although in very 
many instances they are misleading or erroneous. The want of accurate 
knowledge of the languages of the peoples to which the work refers made 
Dr. Beauchamp the victim of the palpable blunders in translation which 
his chief informant, the Rev. Albert Cusick, was prone to make. 

Mr. Parker tells us that two main manuscripts form the basis of his 
publication. He fails, however, to point out the value of either manu- 
script, or to explain the significance of the serious conflict of statements 
of essential facts or events between the two; we should have been told 
the essential fact that the document prepared by the Committee of 
Chiefs of the Six Nations was prepared as a substitute for the Newhouse 
document, which the chiefs in council had thrice rejected as faulty in 
arrangement and erroneous or spurious in many of its statements. We 
are told that these two manuscripts were "discovered" in 1910 on the 
Six Nations reserve, Ontario, Canada; it is however a fact that the 
Newhouse "Constitution," although in much briefer form, had been 
known since 1880, for in that year a copy of it had been left by its com- 
piler on the Cattaraugus reservation for safe-keeping; the document of 
the chiefs of the Six Nations was prepared in the early spring of 1900 
while the present writer was a guest of the late chief John Arthur Gibson, 
one of the Committee of Chiefs. 

Again, Mr. Parker should have explained also that this document of 
the Committee of Chiefs, supplemented, however, by a portion of the 
native matter appearing in Hale's The Iroquois Book of Rites, 1883, had 
been published as early as 1912, by Duncan C. Scott, F.R.S.C., in the 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada as noted above. 

The following comments deal chiefly with the contents of Bulletin 
184, by Mr. Parker. The statement that Rev. Albert Cusick was 

employed for more than a month in correcting the Newhouse manuscript until 
he believed the form in which it is now presented fairly correct and at least as 
accurate as a free translation could be made 

is contrary to the facts. The Newhouse manuscript has appeared in a 
number of varying versions, which were one and all originally recorded 
in the English language. But in 1897-8 the present writer induced Mr. 
Newhouse to undertake with him the translation of the best of these, 
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after recasting and rewriting certain portions of the various sections. 
This work was undertaken in order to preserve in Mohawk terms of 
juridical, governmental, and of ritualistic import, but not for publication 
in the material as found. So the matter of this document is in no 
accepted sense a "free translation" of a native text. It is indeed 
unfortunate that the translated matter quoted by both Dr. Beauchamp 
and Mr. Duncan from Hale's Iroquois Book of Rites should have been 
used without radical and essential corrections in the forms and transla- 
tions of vital portions of the Ritual, for the renderings of entire sections 
are faulty and misleading, and often quite contrary to the intent of the 
originals. 

These editors were apparently quite unaware of the serious blunders 
in translation and statement they were unconsciously diffusing as sources 
of further error. A specimen of the untrustworthy character of much 
of the material in question may be cited here. The provision for a 
private visit of condolence and sympathy to the death-lodge three days 
after the burial the body of a dead chief (Duncan, op. cit., Parker, op. cit., 
109) is to the point; this visit is to be made by a delegation from the 
"cousin" sisterhood of tribes, for the purpose of comforting the bereaved 
family and kindred with the substance of eleven (not thirteen) of the 
Fourteen Themes (Ne" Adondakshah) of the Requickening Address; 
what follows is intended to be the caption of this hearthside address 
and is in the words following: 

The beginning of the Condolence Ceremony used immediately after the death 
of a chief (or Lord) and which is subsequently followed by the thirteen ceremony 
called 'At the Wood's Edge.' 

It is clear that the thirteen sections of the address cited here are for the 
formal public function and so are not at all in the form suitable for use 
at the private lodge hearthside. Besides there is no such thing as a 
thirteen Ceremony called "At the Wood's Edge." Mr. Parker quotes 
eleven strings of wampum, although he cites thirteen sections just as 
does Mr. Duncan; but the interpolated remarks in section 3, to wit: 

The foregoing part of the Condoling Ceremony is to be performed outside of 
the place of meeting. Then the bereaved will appoint two of their chief warriors 
to conduct the four brothers into the place of meeting, 

should have been a loud hint to the editors that they were quoting wrong 
matter. This is a confusion of a private visit with a public function. 
Careless proofreading permitted an undue number of inexcusable mis- 
prints to appear. Skanawatih's (9 and 13) or Skanawita's (30) is evi- 
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dently printed for Dekanawida's. Abbreviations share in these errors 
of proofreading; SPW (pp. 52, 53, 54 and elsewhere) evidently should 
be LPW. Too much credence is placed in the authenticity of the so- 
called Passamaquoddy wampum traditions, which are of course concerned 
with the activities of the "Iroquois" settled at Caughnawaga and else- 
where on the St. Lawrence, Canada, and so have little or no bearing on 
the early history of the "Five Nations" of New York. 

The number of federal chiefs was not fixed at fifty. This is an un- 
historical number which is known only within the last century; it arose 
from a misinterpreted tradition concerning the episode in which one Bear- 
foot was a chief figure. The first traditionally authentic number is 47, 
to which in later times were added two Seneca chiefs, making 49 as the 
highest authentic roll of official titles of federal chiefs. Authentic tradi- 
tion is silent as to the original number. It is usually found by adding 
together the several tribal lists. 

It is not traditional nor historical to say that for "many genera- 
tions" the knowledge of "each law or regulation" of the League had 
been "preserved" by means of "a collection of wampum belts and 
strings," as the traditions published along with this statement clearly 
show, for these inform us that the founders of the League knew ap- 
parently little, if anything symbolic, about wampum, but rather some- 
thing definite about "elderberry twigs" and "quills." Hence, the 
further statement (p. 8) that "Several of the wampum belts in the New 
York State Museum are Constitutional belts or memorials" seems 
indefensible, if it is desired to suggest that they were used by the founders 
of the League. Dr. Beauchamp ( New York State Museum Bulletin, No. 
41, vol. 8) has reached conclusions in accord with this remark. 

The statements on page 13 concerning the use of the word "Long- 
house" are based on misinformation and superficial observation. In no 
Iroquois tongue does the native name of the League signify " Long- 
house." There is, therefore, never any confusion between the native 
names for the "Long House," the usual place of assembly, and that for 
the institution, called the League or Confederation. Trustworthy and 
discriminating interpreters and informants would so translate these 
native terms as to emphasize this important difference. The native 
name of the League is Gano n 'syon'ni' (with initial K in some dialects) 
and signifies "The Extended Lodge," i. e., the Lodge that is Extensive; 
that is, spread out far, especially lengthwise. But the native name for 
the ordinary public assembly lodge is Gano n "ses (in some dialects the 
last e becomes an i) and means "The Long Lodge," commonly shortened 
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to "Long-house"; and so there is no reason for confusion here. So it is 
a gratuitous remark to say that Handsome Lake destroyed " the old 
religious system," for there is nothing to show its truth; the great 
religious festivals, all antedating the time of Handsome Lake, are today 
still in vogue on the Grand River reservation and elsewhere. 

The references (p. 14 and elsewhere) to the "Crooked Tongues" are 
due to hazy ideas about the facts in the matter. There is no historical 
or traditional evidence, known to the present writer, showing that the 
Neuter Nation, so-called, ever had lands lying northeast of Lake Ontario, 
or that a Huron village called Kahanayen was situated on them. The 
land in question was probably Huron territory for Dekanawida's date. 
Evidently, the name "Crooked Tongues" is used as a substitute transla- 
tion of the Huron and Neuter name Attiwendaronk (Hatiwendaronk) 
which* signifies "Their speech is awry," i. e., "They speak a language 
slightly different (from the norm of ours)." The source of the utter 
confusion of names and places probably arose from misunderstanding 
certain information which the present writer many years ago gave to 
Mr. Newhouse concerning the early inhabitants of what is now Ontario, 
Canada. This information contained the suggestion that Dekanawida 
was very probably a naturalized Huron captive among the Iroquois. 
Singularly, the Huron tribes do not figure in the traditions relating the 
events leading to the formation of the League. So the comments on 
page 15 concerning Dekanawida's troubles with his own people are 
probably fiction, and especially so is the alleged conversation carried on 
with Mohawk people; the Mohawk did not know the Wyandot (Huron) 
as the "Crooked Tongues," as the statement on page 14 implies. After 
crossing the Lake, Dekanawida was not in Mohawk hunting ground, but 
in that of the. Oneida or Onondaga, being a long distance from the 
Mohawk villages. 

There is also confusion between an alleged "immutability" in contra- 
distinction from the asserted "continuity" of the institutions of the 
League. Amendments to already existing laws are monotonously fre- 
quent in the traditions. Again, it is not true that the term ongwe"honwe' 
implies any notion of peculiar "originality" of descent or of "superiority" 
of race. This compound term signifies "native man," and is a limitation 
of the general term on'gwe', "man-being," i. e., any living being having 
human attributes, the man of myth, to the "native" strictly human 
man. The Indian knew no race other than his own, for this term is also 
applicable to the Eskimo. Any other view is untenable. 

There is no justification for the substitution of the words, "the soft, 
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white, feathery down of the globe thistle," for the original false transla- 
tion, "The Great Belt of White Wampum," of the native term, Jono- 
dakenrahkowa, of the Newhouse manuscript of 1898, for these terms in 
no sense correct the incorrect rendering and they wholly miss the expres- 
sive symbolism of the native expression. The unhistorical character of 
the list of fifteen "original" clans, appearing in section 42 on page 42.. 
in which seven are spurious, is clear to any careful student of the early 
clans of the Five Nations, for even one of the most important — the Wolf — 
has been suppressed without comment. The last three probably owe their 
existence to otosis — originating in the mishearing of names. The so- 
called " Ball" clan is a Hawk clan; the Opposite-Side-of-the-Hand is a 
Wolf clan; and the "Wild Potatoe " is a " Tuber Duck" clan; or is 
possibly due to the mishearing of a dialectic pronunciation of the name 
for Plover. 

The Mohawk text first published by Hale in his Iroquois Book of 
Rites, then by Rev. Dr. Beauchamp, and finally by Dr. Scott (op. cit., 
p. 238) gives no warrant for the astonishing statements {Bulletin, No. 
184, pp. 27-28) concerning the clan towns, namely, "Now the party 
passed through these places" and "All these places are in the Mohawk 
country." The native text already mentioned states that some of these 
towns belong to the Wolf clan, some to the two Turtle clans, and some 
to the Bear clan. It would have been thus unnecessary for the 'party' 
to march through these towns, for they were evidently not all in "the 
Mohawk country" but dispersed among all the tribes there represented; 
and the clans-people present are severally addressed as coming from these 
several towns, and it is further stated, and this is important, that these 
four clans made up the number of clans "in ancient times." The last 
statement bears on what has been said about the clan list in section 42. 

In article 63 the words "two sons," which occur several times, repre- 
sent a wrong translation of a native term of relationship which signifies, 
in this place, "parent and offspring," usually translated, "Father and 
Son," or "Mother and Daughter." Section 19 is scarcely more than 
an expansion of section 18, and its provision for an independent 
" Council of War Chiefs" is unhistorical; too many councils of coordinate 
jurisdiction would result from it. Sections 55, 56 and 57 are confused 
and so in their present form unhistorical. The alleged provision for the 
dissolution of the League is indefensible; the provisions of Sections 56 
and 57 are inconsistent one with another, and these in turn are traversed 
by the ordinances set forth in the second paragraph on page 103 (which 
is a part of the Committee's document). 
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The song set forth in Section 105 is certainly not what its caption, 
"The Installation Song," represents it to be; there is, indeed, no such 
song. This song was personal to the first Wathatotarho (Adodarho), 
and so it is not an installation song of to-day. The first line should 
have been translated, "I possess a fine thing," instead of "It is good, 
indeed." 

On page 91 the statement is made that circumcision was practised 
on one of the founders of the League. This statement of course is 
inaccurate, as the Iroquois performed no such rite. The native words 
have quite a different and symbolic meaning. 

The expressions, "white lion," "fire dragon of discord," and "white 
panther," on page 103, are attempts at translating native words which 
together are the name of one of the primal man-beings of Iroquoian 
myths" of creation who was therein the personification of Discord. The 
literal meaning of his name is "the white-bodied meteor or flying- 
dragon." He brought about discord in heaven (the sky- world) which 
resulted in the complete metamorphosis of beings. So to translate his 
native name by the words "whrte lion" is erroneous, for it does not 
express the ideas intended in the text. The original manuscript in 1900 
contained the words "white lion" at this point. So the present writer 
pointed out that such a rendering was inaccurate because the early 
Iroquois did not know the lion but did know the meteor. And he sug- 
gested further that as the " Master or God of Discord" was here intended, 
the better expression in English would be "the white-bodied meteor, 
the white-bodied fire-dragon or panther, of discord"; the suggested cor- 
rection was approved by Chief Abram Charles and the late Chief John 
Arthur Gibson of the Canadian Six Nations, to whom it was made. 
The native term in note 3 on page 103 signifies " Death, or the Destroyer," 
a very different idea from the one sought to be expressed in the text. 

In regard to the ownership of land, the latter part of Section 42 
contradicts Section 44. The two main documents (compare pp. 1 1 and 
12 with 98 and 47, respectively) disagree flatly as to usage in color symbol- 
ism. And both are in error in regard to the meaning of the native term 
" Ska-no-dah-ken-rah-ko-wah," which signifies- " the very great white mat 
(foundation)," for both erroneously translate "belt" where they should 
render "mat." They differ entirely as to its color; the Committee's 
statement being the correct one. The statement of the Committee's 
document (p. 103, 2d paragraph) in regard to the community of hunting- 
grounds is correct; but the Newhouse assertion (p. 45, Sec. 57) is of 
course inaccurate, because it limits the right to the "one bowl" con- 
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taining "a beaver's tail" (i. e., the common game preserve) to the "Lords 
of the Confederacy." His use of the term "cooked" beaver's tail, shows 
clearly that he has still to learn the meaning of this wise and benevolent 
provision of the founders of the League. 

Sections 99 to 104 do not belong in a work of this kind. And Sec- 
tions 105 and 106 are wrongly labeled and are not a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the League. Section 107 does not belong here; many things 
naturally were taken for granted as well-known common law. Sections 
108 to 117, private "Funeral Addresses," do not form any part of the 
Constitution of the League, and so are out of place here; their crudity 
and naivete should have excluded them from consideration. 

Section 64 is certainly not a law or ordinance; Section 72 is merely 
an expansion of 71; Section 73 is contradicted by 57; Sections 19, 59 
and 98 deal with the same matters and so in their present form are un- 
historical, and so is the last part of Section 79. Sections 74 and 77 are 
unauthentic; 87 is largely a duplicate of 83; and Sections 82 and 89 
are not parts of the "Constitution," so-called. And Sections 85 and 
88 are entirely contrary to the basic principles of the League as founded 
by Dekanawida. Sections 93 to 96, having been translated from 
Lafitau's Moeurs, etc., by the present writer for Mr. Newhouse, are not 
traditionally parts of the " Constitution." 

Of the footnotes on the pages from 65 to 107, thirty-three are erron- 
eous and misleading. 

It is noteworthy that the Secretaries of the Committee of Chiefs of 
the Six Nations Council admit that the traditions which they recorded 
have been "much modified" by several causes. But these annalists 
failed to detect in some notable instances the elements which have been 
assimilated by the League traditions from their mythic and other tales. 
Such, for example, are the following: the notion of "the white stone 
canoe" or the "marble canoe," and the "Ohsinoh" incidents. Now, the 
"stone" or "flint" canoe belongs to the cycle of stories which relate 
to the Winter God whose means of travel on water is a block of ice, 
which is poetically transformed into a "canoe." So this episode does 
not belong to the Dekanawida legend. Mr. J. V. H. Clarke (Onondaga, 1, 
1849) records the Dekanawida story, but he writes "white canoe" only; 
the original Dekanawida canoe was probably a birchbark canoe. But 
tradition has expanded "white" into "white stone" as suggested above. 
Moreover, Clarke mentions one Ho-see-noke as "A kind hearted, merry 
chief" who in behalf of the Council comforted the vexed mind of Hia- 
watha; but it is found that the Newhouse story makes this man whose 
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name is in slightly different spelling, thus Ohsinoh (Osinoh) page 1 8, 
"a famous shaman" who destroys Hiawatha's daughters-by "evil magic 
arts." Here we find a complete transformation of a man and his deeds. 

It is to be noted that an extra verse has been unwarrantably added 
to the well-known "Six Songs" (Duncan, 239 p.), which derive their 
common name from the fact that just "six" verses constitute this chant; 
it is also quite erroneous to say, following Hale, "the Hymn called 
'Hail,'" for this designation rests on a mistranslation of the native name 
and on a worse misapprehension of the real import of the chant. 

Other misprints are Jiknosahseh (p. 91), Djikonsase (p. 90), and 
Djikonsa'se' (p. 71), for Djigo m sa"se n '. It may be said here that there 
is no evidence that this person, the so-called Peace Woman, was in any 
sense a character "in Iroquois mythology." An examination of the 
provisions of Section 91 shows that they are in serious conflict with those 
of Section 59. 

The inept and wholly whimsical comments on the pictographs 
published on page 11 1 indicate that here the editor was the dupe of 
cocksure but ignorant informants. The utterly fanciful character of 
these comments is indeed emphasized by the remarkable fact that this 
page of pictographs and comments appears as an inset in a misnamed 
and badly garbled summary of the "Re-Quickening Address of the 
League Ritual of Condolence and Installation." These pictographs 
from number 4 refer serially to the paragraphs of the summary beginning 
with number I on page no, although the editor seems unaware of this 
interesting fact. It is to be noted that this Address deals with the 
tribes of the League but not with the clans of the League; the printed 
comments are incorrect in this respect. 

The two pictographic groups of parallel lines respectively refer 
to the 'Father' and 'Mother' side of the League structure — the four 
representing the 'Mother' side and the three, the 'Father' side; the 
four lines represent the Oneida, the Cayuga, the Tuscarora, and the 
Delaware, the so-called 'Four Brothers'; and the three lines, to the 
Mohawk, the Seneca, and the Onondaga, the so-called 'Three-Brothers/ 
The prostrate figure indicates that the 'Three Brothers' are the mourning 
side, and the first erect figure shows that the 'Four Brothers' are the 
celebrant side according to the Ritual and so are not mourning in the 
ritualistic sense, — a needful distinction. 

Then the pictographs marked 4, 5, and 6 represent the three Acts 
or Words spoken "At the Wood's Edge," the key words being respec- 
tively "wipe away the tears," "clear out the ears," and "remove the 

30 
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choking from the throat"; these acts are mentioned in paragraphs 
marked 1, 2, and 2, on page no. Figure 7 (4 on p. no) does not hold 
a "sun" as here stated, but "a cup," containing "the waters of pity"; 
figure 8 (5 on p. no) does not denote "a bench with four legs," but rather 
the "seat" or "the reed mat," said to be stained with blood; figure 9 
(6 on p. 112) denotes "the darkness" of grief; figure 10 (7 on p. 112) 
denotes "the loss of the sky" from grief; figure 11 (8 on p. 112) denotes 
"the loss of the sun" from grief; figure 12 (9 on p. 112) denotes "the 
grave," i. e., "the upturned earth"; figure 13 (idea not on p. 112) 
denotes "20 strings" as the price exacted for a homicide, which is the 
circle of protection for the two groups of parallel lines; figure 14 (11 on 
p. 112) denotes "the reverence due the person of the woman"; figure 15 
(wanting on p. 112) denotes "the malific powers of the earth"; figure 16 
(wanting on p. 113) denotes "the obligation of mutual respect and 
service"; figure 17 (wanting on p. 113) denotes "the torch of announce- 
ment, or of notification"; and figure 18 (wanting on p. 113) denotes 
"the doorway," i. e., the "end of the address." These brief strictures 
show how much real harm is done by the rush to publish unstudied 
material, no matter by whom. 

But to enumerate the redundancies, the contradictions, and the mis- 
conceptions in Mr. Parker's Bulletin would require a volume larger than 
the publication in question. It is most unfortunate for the cause of 
historical truth that great institutions insist on publication at the 
expense of study and accuracy. It may be mentioned that this publica- 
tion of Mr. Parker has been most unfavorably reviewed by Dr. Golden- 
weiser in volume 18, no. 3, pp. 431-436, of The American Anthropologist. 

1 have purposely not given out this unfavorable estimate of Mr. Parker's 
recent work until it had been reviewed by one whose motive Mr. Parker 
might not question. 

J. N. B. Hewitt 
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